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CONTENT VERSUS FORM 


MONG the many trends which may be noted in twentieth century 
poetry is that practice which shifts emphasis from content to form. 
According to its conscious and unconscious followers, what the poet has 
to say does not loom up large; how he says it does. One of the results 
has been that much which has been labeled as poetry, not only by its 
composers but by critics and editors, has so confused the public that a 
deplorably large section of it has abandoned the reading of all currently 
published poetry. For when it turned to poetry, it found something 
else and humorously or disgustedly evolved the definition: “If it isn’t 
prose, then it must be poetry,” or that if the composition’s lines do not 
fully fill a column then it must be a poem. Many who temerariously 
proclaim themselves poets, also, have been taken in by the magic of 
typography. Certain ones seemingly have embarked on a frantic course 
of experiments, which could be made as quickly and, incidentally, more 
logically by an absent-minded or incompetent linotyper. The will to 
invent something “new” in form has, as could easily be expected, pro- 
duced such travesties that it is difficult to imagine the evolver working 
without tongue in cheek. 
Curiously enough this has been not only hailed in some quarters as 
progress in the art but as pioneering. A calm analysis would show that 
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whatever it may be, very few of the virtues of the pioneer are present. 
The pioneer implies, for instance, one who faces and conquers hardships. 
But it should be obvious that emphasis on form to the neglect of content 
in poetry, is not the action of one facing hardships but of one running 
away from them. It is the product not of intrepedity but of laziness. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Thompson, to illustrate, used figures of speech but 
in no moment of lassitude did they imagine that a metaphor was a poem. 
Again the pioneer is one who leaves certainty to plunge into the un- 
known. But the “form” poet is doing nothing of the kind. He jour- 
neys from the known merely toward a known destination and often- 
times arrives nowhere. It must be remembered, too, if he is to pioneer 
in the realm of poetry, that when he oversteps its bounds he ceases to 
write as a poet. 

Perhaps this inability to understand those bounds sires the fallacy. 
There has been an uncommonly prevalent misinterpretation of the func- 
tion of poetry and in consequence it is inevitable that those who attempt 
to write it without understanding its essence are very much like the 
driver of an automobile whose steering gear is out of commission. They 
may keep to the road but more aptly will fetch up in the ditch. And 
even if they do not recognize their plight, nevertheless they are bemired. 

Only when the poet has something to say does he deserve to be 
heard. How he says it is concerned with his technique, and technique in 
any art, however necessary it may be, is a factor which should be as un- 
obtrusive as possible. One of the finest lessons to be learned from our 
century’s poetry is that use of rhymes which causes them to fall into posi- 
tion with seeming naturalness, a harking back to the dictum of Horace 
about the art of concealing art. It is not the artist, but the prestidigitator 
who bids us watch him while he turns a definition, a figure of speech, an 
idle thought, a passing fancy, a sentiment or a trite fact into a poem. If 
he can effect the change, he demonstrates his cleverness, but the trick 
fails if instead of a poem he produces an American flag or a dictionary 
of colloquialisms. But the true artist will have none of the trick, suc- 
cessful or otherwise. He must be concerned with his art per se nor can 
he be justified in changing the art into another one. Poetry, for in- 
stance, is distinct from music although both have certain similarities and 
produce related effects. To speak, however, of an orchestration as a sym- 
phonic poem, or of a poem as a word symphony is metaphorical, not lit- 
eral, description. A small clique may approve but the lovers of poetry 
are going to turn away if the poet sets out to write a poem and returns 
with a delicate pastel, a concerto in B-flat or a bronze model of the Wash- 
ington Monument. 
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NUANCE 


Strong with the bitter flavor of wild sedge 

The west wind whimpers low along the swamp. 
The redwing gilds with pageantry and pomp 
Her citadel of cattails on the edge. 

The dank pool shimmers where the lilies drown 
A dragon captive in an ivory tower; 

And all the langorous world hangs on the hour 
When dusk shall close her velvet petals down. 


Luminous night now spills the pollen bloom 

Of Pleiades among the lily fronds, 

Where sleeps the heron, cradled in his plume. 

And all the ambiant world is loosed of bonds. 

Cool nudities of shadow brush the shoulder 

Of two that wait, nor know the moon grows older. 
RUTH FORBES SHERRY. 


FALLACY 


Of course we argued. I for Life—why not? 
Who would not sing the song of what he loves? 
Thinking on it made my tongue take flame; 
Quiet warmth of candlelight glowed in my words 
Until he smiled in pity. Suddenly my anger flashed, 
“You... You... hypocrite. You have said nothing 
Against Life, and yet you laugh.” 

Slowly his smile 
Vanished; he rose to go, saying: “Perhaps tomorrow, 
Or the next, or next, I’ll give you proof.” 


No logicians, newspapers told how 
Beneath the torrent of a muddy river 
One sought fulfilment. Only we, 
Affirmatively prejudiced, saw monstrously 
The bold, irrevocable begging of the question. 
LOUIS HASLEY. 
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A TRAITOR, LIKE THE REST 


It is true, I did not pledge my life to grief, 

Nor to that patient quiet that over-lies 

The stricken soul like misty autumn skies: 

The stranded ship is silent on the reef. 

But deep within my heart the years unwound 

In dull procession to the very end, 

Their brightest suns but mockeries of my friend, 
Too pale to print her shadow on the ground. 


Yet now this quiet winter afternoon, 
The bland earth smiling in a dream of spring, 
There stirs within my heart a strange unrest; 
Not joy as yet, but who can tell how soon 
Joy will arise, and cause my heart to sing? 
And I shall be a traitor, like the rest. 
JAMES MCBRIDE DABBS. 


NOT ALL OF ME IS MOTHER 


Not all of me is mother I protest. 
The stranger also in me wakes when you 
Look up at me with unacquainted eyes. 


Against the unfamiliar I am on guard. 

Or, I am dared blithely to show my wares 
With such a skill before indifference 

As should impel your purchase. And if none 
Is made, insane, against my natural will, 

I fling them at you. Undisturbed and stranger 
Still, you go your way. And stormy grief 
Against this fact of separate being, mounts, 
Calls out my last resource, of angry tears. 


My last? But no. There is forgotten margin. 
No hurt that any act of yours may do 

But was fore-cancelled in that golden time 

Of your sweet infancy when recompense 

For utter service was wide overpaid. 


Not all of me is mother. Miser, too, 

I hoard the gold you gave me then for wares 

That were less costly—and that went unpriced— 
Than these slow-modeled, patience-polished things 
I peddle now. Why must I offer them, 

Knowing that some day your own heart 

Will find such waiting for you Eden-free? 


Not all of me is mother, else the pain 

Of martyrdom would daze with every change, 
And daily hurt, resentment daily bring 

To be no part of you who are of me. 


Oh, non-maternal entity endure! 
Not all is mother but my heart is torn! 
MARY BRENNAN CLAPP. 


THE UPLANDS 


Why do men speak 
Of the Valley of Pain? 


Peak upon peak 

Rising out of the plain 

Lift the highlands of Sorrow 
In august relief, 

Unveiled and austere 

In their bleak atmosphere. 
No mists do they borrow 

To hide their sublime 


And grim outlines. 


One sees from their summits 
Unutterable things; 
Hears the rushing of wings, 
The stupendous, vast rime 
Of great music, and knows 
The deep hidden and strange 
Beyond mortal range. 
ELEANOR M. DENNY. 
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ROMANCE 


Never wind blew as this wind blows. 

Never were clovered fields so red. 

Never was maid the whole world’s rose, 

Nor knight so true, though his bright wounds bled. 
Never was pain so deep with woes, 

Nor strolling singer so heavy-sad; 

Never was even a child so glad 

As here where the dim page wakes and glows. 


This is your doom and your peace, dear lad, 
Till the last deed’s done and the last word’s said. 
Laughter will linger, and labor, and bread. 
Put up your book now. Climb into bed. 
FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY. 


TO A BAFFLED IDEALIST 


Because the upper and the nether stones 
Of things that are, ground close and slew 
That dreamer who was you; 
Because the flowers your heart set in your mind, 
So aptly ordered and so beautiful, 
Were withered in the wind 
That life sends hot and blighting over those 
Who must dispose 
A grand and god-like spirit in their kind; 
You have turned inward-seeking and have cried 
Out of your simple pride, 
“See, Lord, how men are bitter and unsouled: 
There is none just save me.” 
While we, 
Expecting little, happen on the gold, 
Seamy and tough of assay that runs through 
The coarse ore of the mine-run that is Man, 
Often enough to make our hearts grow glad 
Out of humility, 
Remembering that in Man are many men 
Who live and die and hope for heaven, too. 

J. G. E. HOPKINS. 
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THE YOUNG TERESA 
I’ll doubt no more. 


Ah, pride that bore 

The Prince of Light to darkness, 

Know that I 

Would, if I chose, defy 

My God were I less proud. But I have made 
A binding pact, and cling 

To faith for that He pledges to me Love. 

So will I sing 

His praise although He cast me out, 

And hide His Face, and fence me round about 
With wretchedness. The field is foreordained 
Where presently shall sound the last alarms; 
Where alien arms 

Shall strike me down, and I shall sleep, and die. 
But suddenly the rocks whereon I lie 

Shall soften into bowers. 

I shall hear footsteps falling on the flowers; 
Strong hands shall bear me up, and I shall wake 
To feel His kiss upon my mouth; to slake 

A thousand years of thirst at His sweet fount. 
Of what account 

The ages that I wait shall then appear? 


Beloved, I shall hear 

Thy Voice so low, that thundered in the storm. 
My hands shall warm 

Their chill against the warmth of Thee. 

The scars 

I bear shall heal with ointments, and the stars 
Shall shine not as Thine Eyes. 


These things shall be. 


But pride and love live only in the light, 
And even Peter, in the dark, denies. 
Be strong, be strong, my doubting heart that cries 
In—ah!—the lonely night, the lonely night! 
C. E. MAGUIRE. 
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NEW YEAR MORNING 


Last evening snow was welcomed in the forest, 
And sleeps, a traveler that came from far. 


Be careful, little creatures, on this whiteness, 
The page is fair and every flake a star. 
GRACE MANSFIELD. 


JUNIPERO SERRA 


The roan red hill remembers where you prayed, 
And sets the white-flamed candles of the Lord 

In season to commemorate your word. 

The echoes of your counsel still invade 

The sea from San Diego’s palisade; 

And though you have been absent long, your sword 
Of spirit in defense can yet record 

A mightier victory than Roman blade. 


Your passionate, imparted self is still 
An urgency upon the earth in spite 
Of stalking Death—a trophy past his skill— 
Your legacy of stature lends new height 
To lowly men who watch with mounting thrill 
Your starry tracks on heaven’s road tonight. 
IRENE WILDE. 


TO FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Between day’s requiem and dawn aglow 
A wisdom suddenly came down to me: 
This was the road you traveled years ago. 


Here you approached, as I, the tree of joy 
And saw it fade, and here most greedily 
Your fingers fastened on a painted toy 


To find it wrested from you as from a child 
In spite of tears wherewith you would implore. 
This was the lock of love at which you filed 


In vain, as I. Heart-wounded, spirit-ill, 
Here you once wept at beauty’s door; 
These were your broken cisterns no rains could fill. 


And where the stars excite the waking night 
To luminescence, here you paused to rest 
And heard a Voice speak, and rushed on in flight. 


Far as my lesser mind sees, I can view 
Your perilous path on cliff and mountain-crest 
Away from God. And soI turn to you; 


Thus far I followed, touch me in this place 
With that last blinding beautiful defeat: 
The absolute abandonment to grace. 


Pray God to halt me in my tracks this day 
With that strange wisdow that you found so sweet: 
We are of Love not hunters but the prey. 
JESSICA POWERS. 


SILENT SUFFERER 


If other men could clearly see your moon-white face 
A chaliced flower, a coiling vine your hair, 

Your breath such perfume as the swamp winds bear 
Drowsy with drugging death—if they could trace 
Where in his life love’s lightning ran its race, 
Consuming all which he once held most fair— 
Some portion of his anguish would you share, 

Some sorrow that your nature was so base. 


Were he than soul more animal which pained 
Would fang the hand that dealt unwitting blows, 
What vengeance might he not have mulled and rained 
Down Damon’s temple on your double woes? 
Pray you may see again a greatness near 
To his—no deed, no word, no tell-tale tear. 

JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 
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TRUCE 


He fought with harrow, spade, and hoe 
The grass that trespassed on his wheat; 
But when he slept, earth-bound, below, 
It spread a blanket soft and sweet. 
RENA STOTENBURGH TRAVAIS. 


BURNT OFFERING 


I move about the twilit home 

That was your temple place 

Where life, like incense fragrantly, 
Burned out within your face. 


To you like minor deities 
These sons and daughters were. 
And still you haunt their silences 
Like frankincense and myrrh. 
HENRY A. FOLEY. 


TO THE DESTITUTE 


And now to my unguarded door—winter and this 
procession of the poor! 

Alas, my poverty is not so deep and sure 

That love can be my guide 

In that full measure the poor give to the poor. 

(Write upon the annals of a star, 

All the benefactions of the poor. 

Like agents of the Lord, the poor provide.) 


But you must find me small and unprepared, 
Neighbor, to face the bigness of your need. 
Still will you take my trifling coin and go, 
Happy, without a comment on my greed! 
Already can you see the steaming cup, 
Already feel its warmth within the hand, 


Nor care that walls have grown more snug for me, 
Knowing that you and storm are on the land. 


Your cup of coffee! Oh how quickly gone! 
How cheaply have I purchased in this trade, 
The gift to feel the warmth in fire, to know 
Comfort of blankets, doors and windows made 
Solid against the whistling of the blast! 

What blessing have you given that I go 
Blithe in the cool air, to buy my food at last, 
To know with you how savory is the meat 
That drips and browns and sizzles on the heat! 


For little more than this have men made gods, 
To shield them from the weather, the hard odds 
Of frost and famine, to bring plenty to their board. 
How then, disguised, is this one less than Lord, 
Who, poor, can bring such plenty to his richer brother?— 
The meager joys, which are, when all is said, 
More real than any other. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


SONNET TO SHEILA 


Tip up your most amazing face. Your eyes 

Are blackest in the sunlight, and your hair 

More golden than the bloom these meadows wear. 
See how this shrub, beset with butterflies, 
Tenders its treasure. How the wistful skies 
Follow us play by play. And over there 

The long grass emeralds a dune, like rare 
Translucent beryl that a khedive buys. 


O, laughing baby, tugging at my sleeve 

To tear the tasseled flower from the corn, 

Today you almost make me re-believe 

That there are purple grapes on every thorn, 

And that my only problem is to toss 

My thoughts on paper without fear of loss. 
LOUISE KOBBE FARNUM. 
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THIS LAST WINE 


The purple grapes that Omar sang 

In heavy laden clusters hang 

Here where the yellow celandine 

Mocks lightly the far darker vine. 

And Omar in his skyward land 

Looks down and sees a lean brown hand 
Swing harshly through the leaves and rape 
The vine of every full blown grape. 

He sees the workers far below 

Move through the arbors sure and slow. 
And further distant he can see 

The rich red rivers flowing free. 

From vat and press the wines outpour 
As though there were an endless store. 
And men stand round with glass and cup 
To lift the dancing liquid up 

To mouths and throats long hard and dry 
And bursts of song lift to the sky, 
Until the night comes dropping down 
Across the arbors and the towns, 

And Hesper burning in the sky 

Winks like the elder Cyclop’s eye. 

Then all go swinging down the road 
Each carrying his liquid load, 
Wide-legged, singing, walking free, 
These things and more you, Omar, see. 
Dust to dust! And there you are 
Dreaming underneath your star; 

Under your far cloud-blown Bough 
Singing still of Here and Now. 

And your starry Wilderness 

Blooms in undreamed loveliness; 

Your skies, an open Book of Verse! 
Omar, could it not be worse? 

Your Bread is beauty, and your wine 
The rain that feeds your friend, the Vine 
And Thou, the maid you would have sing 
Beside you in the evening, 

Walks on the wind, is faintly heard 


In the sweet note of every bird 
That curves in a bright singing arc 
Where your feet fringe the edge of dark. 
And you have gone, not as you said, 
To dust and darkness and the dead, 
But to Elysian fields where wine 
Flows from the everlasting Vine. 
Ah! tell me, Omar, that you’re here, 
When your tomorrow’s chanticleer 
Crows loudly to begin the feast 
And Lucifer gleams in the east, 
Will you not lift a tired head 
A moment from your cloudy bed 
And say with Cana’s wedding guest 
This last Wine surely is the best? 

JAMES G. BLAKE. 


FROM ONE IN THE BREAD LINE 


The bread line was longer than usual. 
We waited patiently, 

For the poor are as patient as the cliff 
That is whipped by the lash of the sea. 


And as helpless as the maple seed 
That a moment ago I saw 

Lying thwarted upon the pavement 
Like a bird with a wisp of straw. 


They talked as they waited of cooking and sewing. 
One told of a book she had read. 

The eyes of another sparkled 
When she spoke of her tulip bed. 


But I remembered of being wakened, 
When I was a child, by a bark; 
Of clinging to Mother and crying, 
“What else is out there in the dark?” 
KATHERINE MARY LANE. 
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IMPASSE 


Joy sings because it must 
And I have even learned 
To shape my sorrow into song: 
But one thing baffles me— 
Dear God, for power to wring 
Sweet melody from bitter wrong! 
MABEL CORNELIA MATSON. 


IN PRAISE OF PERMANENCE 


Only the wild intrepid souls that make, 
Unwavering, love’s utter leaap— 
Only the generous heart that dares to stake 
All hope on one frail seed, can reap 
The mellow fruit, the ripened ecstasy 
Of passion rooted in eternity; 
No shallow lover, flashing to and fro 
Among ephemeral blooms, can ever know 
The verve of rapture that is ours tonight: 
The sudden flight 
Together up through blue infinities 
Past foaming silver surge of nebular seas, 
Through astral glens and meadows redolent 
With heady scent 
Of stars—the downward plunge, the shock of pain 
At setting foot to common earth again— 
And then— 

O ultimate harvest of delight, 
O esoteric ecstasy: 
No alien mountains looming in the night, 
No desert reaching barrenly— 
But home-walls, patterned with the ruddy gleam 
Of hearth-light; no swift-passing dream, 
No stranger lightly seeking other lands, 
But the strong vibrant friendliness of hands 
Familiar, precious—and the warm embrace 
Of eyes that intimately trace 
The beauties of a cherished face. 

DOROTHY HOBSON, 
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STRAW FOR EMPTY SPACES 


Her life is heaped up full of emptiness 
Ravaged of everything that once she loved. 
Now she is dulled to small concerns with dress— 
Hungry, alone, yet still correctly gloved. 
DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON. 


*‘CHILDREN OF AN OLDER GROWTH” 


“O take my hand, I cannot go alone 

Up that dark stairway, come, I am afraid.” 

I clasped the child’s frail hand within my own. 
We climbed that Stygian stairway undismayed. 


A timid child in all but years, I turn, 
Afraid to trace the perilous path alone 
That cuts the abyssmal caverns of my soul, 
To place a trembling hand within your own. 
ISABEL O'LEARY, F.C. 


CONSTRAINT OF FAITH 


Invested with stillness that meaning has spun 
From the impersonal wind and the absolute sun, 
I know I can live by what is and will be— 

For a moment I know these sufficient for me. 


Then myself, which all that is over has made, 
Floods being with protest I cannot evade; 
And from the inalienable past, undestroyed, 
There persists in my heart an ache and a void. 


The reach of the future is short of desire, 
The present is cold by its own sinking fire; 
And I and all living, in truth, at the last 
By an inner compulsion keep faith with the past. 
EDNA TUTT FREDERIKSON. 
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DESCENT INTO TRAVAIL 


Goodbye, my lover, 
Yet not goodbye... 
There are some places 
That you and I, 


Though our love be brave 
And lips be true, 

And my flesh be one 
With the flesh of you— 


There are some places 
Oh, not the grave— 
Where the love we live 
And the vows we gave 





Are as storms that break, 
Or hills that hide 
The rover’s view 
Of his waiting bride... 





Though our love be true, 
And our flesh be one, 
And the grave, when life 
Is passed and done, 


Be the place we meet 
With lips grown cold, 
But love still warm 

As the world is old... 


Oh, my loved there are 
Some hills of fear 
That we cannot climb 
Together here. 


Goodbye, my lover, 
Yet not goodbye... 
Whether soon or late 
If I live or die 
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We will meet to love 
And to kiss again, 
Though I know not how, 
And I know not when! 
HELNA ISSEL BRYSON. 


WINDY HUSKING DAY 


O sweep, you wind, across the skies 
And sweep across the miles; 

And drive, O wind, your surging kine 
Along those pennoned aisles. 


And though you roar you cannot drown 
My husker’s measured throw, 

Nor steal your kine a single ear 
As down the field they go. 


So let me prize this feeble stroke 
As low my back I bend— 
For well we know, O wind, that you 
Will harvest in the end. 
ALBERT EISELE. 


SANCTUARY 


Now close the door on the demanding world, 
Pleasure and pain, 

For whoso journeys inward through the soul 
Turns not again. 


Now enter, enter like a shallow boat, 
No sail, no oar, 

Drawn slowly up the current till you reach 
A higher shore. 


Now neither think nor speak, but kneel and wait 
On empty sand. 

Soon on your stooping shoulder you will feel 
A Hand. 


MILDRED WHITNEY STILLMAN. 
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NOW WEST, NOW EAST 


You say that I am changeful. 

Oh, my dear! 

But I change as the winds, 

That lightly veer 

And shift, to blow now west, now east; 

Yet still they blow, 

And have not ceased 

Since God first gave them leave to come and go. 
Even so 

My love for you goes on and surely on. 

And though 

Today it seems to breathe a frost-white hour 
That chills the spring-born dreaming, 
Tomorrow’s love will yield a summer’s warmth, 
And you will know 

The change a seeming. 





SISTER MARY ROBERTA STALEY, S.S.N.D. 


THE EXILE 


From the sun-loved land 

Of olive groves 

She came in answer 

To a loved one’s call. 

To make what home she could 
Where shadows fall, 

She brought with her a hope 
And two gray doves. 


And in the poor-lit place 

She hung a cage 

Where safely her two friends 

She prayed to keep, 

The while they dreamed of groves 
In fitful sleep 

Like two gray sisters 

In an orphanage. 
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Submissively she bent 

To each young mouth, 
Although, within her ate 

A deep unrest: 

With every new babe’s grasp 
Upon her breast 

The sun-loved land sank far 
Into the south. 


Only in dreams, that grew 
With shadows overcast, 
She ventured to recross 
The heaving ocean, 
The while she tended the doves 
With deep devotion: 
And in her heart the hope 
Lived to the last. 
SOPHIE HIMMELL. 


VOCATION 


Will You miss me 
If I do not come? 
Are there souls that are waiting 
For the little crumb 
That I can gather 
If I but flee 
From the bitter anguish 
That I shall see 
In father’s eyes 
As he looks on me; 
And grandma’s tears— 
And mother’s—the day 
I tell them You want me 
So I’m going away? 
To assuage them 
What shall I say? 
“Tell them, I’ll miss you, 
Even more than they.” 
SISTER MARY ST. MICHAEL. 
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SONG AFTER SORROW 


The blossom never grows 
Downward, but up! 

Not from the sky’s cup 
Hangs the rose, 

But from the earth’s night, 
Starred by no spark, 

But from the long dark, 
She springs up, and up, 
Eased by no light. 


So always pain has given 
Flame to the dark heart, 
Roots, and the strong 
Stem for the upward start, 
Tendriled the broken song 
To climb for Heaven. 
EDITH MIRICK. 


SLUMBER NO MORE 


Slumber no more, my child, for dawn is here; 
The new-roused morning follows in her train 
And folds away dark robes where night has lain, 
While trees emerge from sleep and hills draw near. 
Wet from their dew-bath, every little spear 

Of grass glistens; perhaps never again 

Will earthly beauty be so pure and plain 

As in this hour nor living be so dear. 


Lose not a moment, child; the day is yours! 
The certain, unprobed night is not afar; 
Forever there will be a sure retreat 
Within your heart where loveliness endures, 
So you God-speed the lingering, last star 
And in the quiet hear the earth’s heart beat. 
LULU PIPER AIKEN. 





THE TRADITION OF WIT 


ALFRED BarRETT, S.J. 


ATHOLIC poetry is flourishing, but it surely has a larger part to 
play in the current literary emergence. Perhaps a clue to what is 
needed may be found in a phrase used by J. G. E. Hopkins, who in the 
July issue of SPIRIT calls attention to the “windy and flatulent Platon- 
ism” of much Catholic devotional verse. It is time, Mr. Hopkins be- 
lieves, for a return to the tradition of wit and seconds the dictum of 
Belloc that Catholic poets should seek ‘“‘toughness” in verse; strength of 
thought qualified and assisted by words and images perfectly ordered. 

The tradition of wit, which flowered fairest in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, laid stress upon the play of thought, upon sense and suggestion, 
rather than on the more immediate delight of sound, such as in Spenser 
and the Elizabethan bards. John Donne’s rhythms, with their cadences 
of speech rather than song, with their clusters of consonants troublesome 
to a singer, shifted the center of gravity from form to content, from a 
poetry which plays upon the surface to one which draws from the wells. 
The tradition demanded less a playing with words than thoughts. 

Wit, of course, is not humor. Dictionaries will variously define wit 
as a sudden and ingenious association of ideas or words causing surprise 
or exhilaration, the quick perception of unusual or commonly unper- 
ceived analogies or relations between things apparently unrelated. Wit 
is keen, sudden, brief and sometimes severe; it has been said to depend 
upon a union of pleasure and surprise. Now most Catholic devotional 
verse, however prayerful, certainly possesses little that exhilarates; it is 
not conspicuous for the breath-catching qualities of surprise or ingenious 
association. With notable exceptions, it falls into two categories; a 
vague and wordy pseudo-mysticism, which strives vainly to equate la 
poésie et la priére, and a placid, conventional “piosity,” which, however 
lacking in wit it may be, is often, like the following extreme example, 
not without a touch of quite unconscious humor: 


God bless the zealous missionaries 
Who work with apostolic zeal; 
Who labor in the Lord’s vineyard 
And often go without a meal! 


The Catholic poet could do worse than take as a textbook of tech- 
nique “The Oxford Book of 17th Century Verse,” recently published 
and ably edited by H. J. C. Grierson and G. Bullough. The notable 
thing about this book is that it is practically a religious anthology. 
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Glance through the index of first lines. ‘‘Batter my heart, three-person’d 
God; for you .. .”; “Hail Blessed Virgin, full of heavenly 


” ” 


grace ...”; “I saw Eternitie the other Night . . .”; “My soule there 
is a Countrie . . .”; “Immensitie cloistered in thy deare wombe.” 
These lines are all preludes to authentic poetry, not bathos. Consider 
some of the titles. “His Litanie, to the Holy Spirit”; “For the Baptiste”; 
“To Heaven”; “An Angel Describes Truth.” The achievement of the 
tradition of wit is best measured by imagining what most modern writ- 
ers would do with this familiar subject matter. The wonder grows when 
one recalls that these poems were written not only by devout Catholics, 
like Crashaw, but by Anglican parsons, like Herbert, Vaughan and 
Donne, convivial vicars, like Robin Herrick, dour puritans, frilled 
cavaliers, even renegade Catholics—Ben Jonson and Andrew Marvell. 

True, they were helped by their milieu; they lived in a world where 
poetry was a manly art, a world of wit. Rose Macaulay’s fine novel 
“The Shadow Flies” gives an arresting picture of seventeenth century 
poets at work. Herrick, now growing old, has come from his parsonage 
on a visit to Cambridge in the hope of finding a publisher for his 
““Hesperides.” Donne and Jonson are dead, but their influence lives on 
among the metaphysical school at the university. John Cleveland is a 
tutor there, Marvell, Crashaw, as yet unconverted, Abraham Cowley 
and the youthful Milton are students. Each is absorbed in using his 
verse as a tool for the expression of his feelings on the burning political 
issues of the time, on love or on nature, but with all the religious sub- 
ject matter is paramount. 

That much of their best poetry was religious proves two things: 
that Catholic poets have a fertile, though difficult, field, and that relig- 
ious poetry can be written. But how? By writing, as they wrote, in 
the tradition of wit. Thomas Carew, in his elegy on Dr. Donne, says 
that that poet has “‘open’d us a mine of rich and pregnant fancies, drawn 
a line of masculine expression.” He pays tribute to Donne as the leader 
of a poetical revolution, 


Since to the awe of thy imperious wit 

Our stubborne language bends, made only fit 
With her tough thick-rib’d hoops to gird about 
Thy giant fancie, which had prov’d too stout 
For their soft melting phrases . . . 


Wit, then, is masculine. One wonders what conclusion, if any, can be 
drawn from the fact that in nearly 1,000 pages of the Oxford anthology 
the name of but one woman, Katherine Philips, appears. It does seem 
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that while the contemporary novel, with its subjective, intuitive, stream- 
of-consciousness style, is feminine in manner even when written by men 
—as witness Proust—the fashion in modern poetry is masculine even 
when it comes from the distaff side. It is a fashion based on wit. There 
are a number of excellent Catholic poets, both men and women, writing 
today. The men among them will be rebuked by the memory of Alice 
Meynell and the work of women like Eileen Duggan should they lay the 
sole charge of effeteness to poets of the opposite sex. 

Abraham Cowley once wrote an entire poem on the nature of wit 
and arrived at the conclusion that “We only can by Negatives define.” 
A definition for the cynic should be easy: read most Catholic verse. 
But I refuse to be cynical and prefer to say with Cowley, 


What right thing Wit, and height of Genius is, 
I’ll only shew your lines, and say, "Tis This. 


Wit may be found in an edge-tooled epithet, an unusual image, a novel 
concept; it is implicit in the skillful wedding of words to generate new life. 

Francis Quarles, for instance, was especially felicitous in his choice 
of le mot juste, the inevitable word. Here are three lines, each with its 
expressive verb, from his poem on the Holy Infancy: “Thy little Saviour 
perking on thy knee . . . To see Him nuzzle in thy virgin-breast . . . 
To see Him diddle up and down the Room.” Quarles’s lyric “On 
Zacheus” is still more characteristic. 


Me thinks I see, with what a busie haste, 
Zacheus climb’d the tree: But O, how fast, 
How full of speed, canst thou imagine (when 
Our Saviour call’d) he powder’d down agen! ... 
Downe came Zacheus, ravisht from the tree; 
Bird that was shot ne’er dropt so quicke as he. 


The picture of Zacheus, short of stature, in such haste to meet Christ 
that he “powder’d down” the tree and the satisfying terseness in the 
final couplet are of the stuff of perfect poetry. 

Crashaw neatly turns our idiomatic phrase “to cast in the teeth of” 
by combining it with the overwhelming proof Christ gave of His divin- 
ity in the multiplication of the five loaves and two fishes. 

Now, Lord, or never, they’ll believe on Thee; 
Thou to their teeth hast proved Thy Deity. 


Less happy, perhaps, is his poem “On the Body of Our Blessed Lord, 
Naked and Bloody,” which gives a flash of the centurion “Opening the 
purple wardrobe of Thy side,” that Christ may be clothed in His Own 
Blood. It is not my intention to advocate imitating or even to defend 
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“conceits” such as this, though a brief in their defense might, I believe, 
very well be made out. But it seems rather foolish to dismiss the seven- 
teenth century because some of its poets resorted to certain extravagances. 

The wonder is that the metaphysical poets, with their fertility of 
invention, were not more extravagant. Certainly the prose writers were, 
if one may judge from the title pages of some religious books. 

The letters of Father Hopkins reveal that for Dryden “the most 
masculine of our poets” he had a great enthusiasm, claiming that his own 
style leaned toward this master’s. E. E. Phare’s study of Hopkins, pub- 
lished by Cambridge in 1933, further shows his affinity to the seven- 
teenth century. He is compared with Southwell, Quarles, Herbert, 
Vaughan and others. But much of his work is closest to Crashaw. Hop- 
kins had the baroque mentality “which saw the universe under the like- 
ness of conceits; which discovered mysterious witticisms in every aspect 
of heaven and earth, and sublime symbolic meanings in every living crea- 
ture.” One need only take such a poem as “The Blessed Virgin Com- 
pared to the Air We Breathe,” with its play of thought and fancy, to see 
Father Hopkins as a poet of wit. His work is the fashion as a pattern 
for the moderns, yet it stems from the seventeenth century. 

Were Crashaw and Donne and Dryden living today, there is no 
denying that they would find subject matter aplenty for the exercise of 
poetic wit. The rapier thrust of their satire would flash against a Hitler, 
as it did in the Cromwellian days. They would feel strongly about war, 
social upheaval, moral decay, religious persecution, and would manfully 
express their feelings. Milton’s sonnet ““Avenge O Lord Thy Slaugh- 
ter’d Saints” testifies that a poetic weapon may be also an instrument of 
zsthetic delight. Rare Ben Jonson it was who in a little-known epigram 
“To Fine Lady Would-Be” scathingly and for all time indicted birth 
control! He did it in terms too plain to be printed in these columns. 
The last lines must be quoted, if only to prove how telling a well-wrought 
rhyme may be, and to offer a final sample of what is meant by wit. 


. . . Write then on thy womb 
“Of the not born, yet buried, here’s the tomb.” 


The Palgrave-formed tastes of Tennysonians may be shocked by 
the harsh rhythms and tormented wit of Donne, the elaborate conceits 
of Crashaw and Carew. But first Hopkins, then Eliot, and now Auden, 
Spender and Day-Lewis have found them worthy of study, have in fact 
led the moderns back to them and to the tradition of wit. The Cath- 
olic poet, too, will find a sharp knife better than a dull, if he tries to 
carve out lyrical crucifixes from the laurel tree. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Vision of Piers Plowman, by William Langland: rendered by Henry 
W. Wells. New York: Sheed and Ward. $3.00. 

The publication of the present volume not only fills up a lamentable 
gap in literary scholarship; it is a noteworthy contribution to Christian 
literature. The indifference of scholars to “Piers Plowman” has been 
especially astonishing when one considers how much effort has been ex- 
pended upon Anglo-Saxon and early English fragments. Perhaps this 
great medieval poem was too Christian and too popular for men who 
have been trained to look to the Renaissance for enlightenment. The de- 
fect has however been handsomely remedied. 

The story of the dream poem requires no rehearsal. Suffice it to 
say that were every other medieval document lost the work of the un- 
known author would give us a complete picture of the important 
aspects of the fourteenth century mind. Rugged, passionate, at times 
lyric and at times objective, filled with theological and philosophical 
erudition, burning with a sincerity felt only by a poor and repentant 
sinner, “Piers Plowman” is a monument to medieval man. To Lang- 
land all the problems of life were highly personal facts, not phases of 
sociological theories and for that reason at least he is a perfect example 
of what the didactic poet should be. 

Professor Wells’s modernization leaves nothing to be desired. By 
a judicious arrangement of the three texts, by faithful adherence to the 
thumping rhythms of medieval alliterative verse and by a spiritual sym- 
pathy with the author of the masterpiece he has restored an almost for- 
gotten beauty. How perfectly the translator has adapted the old to 
the new may be seen in the following lines: 


As the pens of the peacock pain him in flying, 
So the possession of pence is pain and penance. 


The introduction by Nevill Coghill is worthy of the book. No more 
succinct, penetrating or stimulating criticism can be found in any of the 
scholarly obiter dicta of medieval literature. Without gaunt William 
Langland, your Chaucer is incomplete, your Milton lonely and even 
Shakespeare a bit disappointed. He makes a good fourth.—F. X. C. 


Invisible Landscapes, by Edgar Lee Masters. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.00. 

Somewhere, sometime, Edgar Lee Masters was dubbed a poet and 
the rumor spread like the tale of the material in Lamb’s “The Emperor’s 
Clothes.” But if one needed courage to write that whatever else Mr. 
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Masters may be he is only occasionally a poet, it can be found in the 
effusion of this volume titled “I Smell the Blood of a Christian Man,” 
in which he denounces Dante (among other poets whom he calls “‘faith- 
men”) in most arrant terms. Really one might expect a little more toler- 
ance of a man who, his publishers declare, has a “fine . . . philosophy of 
life.” It is rare that one confronts such a foresworn pantheist, more 
dogmatically positive than any dogmatist and more lamentably vague in 
proving it. Perhaps it were better to agree that Mr. Masters is attempt- 
ing to expound his philosophy but has forgotten he is writing poetry. 

Without examining his technical equipment—one open to many 
questions for too often typographical arrangement provides the only 
identification of passages as poetry—any discerning and independent 
critic will discover that Mr. Masters in his more pretentious work has 
completely disregarded the very essence of poetry. These themes are 
intellectually conceived and presented with such convolutions of thought 
that readers can react no differently than they would over a dull abstruse 
book on cosmology. A poet’s philosophy admirably permeates his work 
but it is not the be-all and end-all, if he intends to write poetry. For 
philosophy alone is a science of the intellect alone and the poet’s con- 
cern must be with the emotions. Mr. Masters not only flouts the art of 
poetry but he would, through a ludicrous mumbo-jumbo, reduce the 
spirit, without which poetry is a husk, to terms of rocks and mire. There 
is treachery to poetry in this and against such philosophy SPIRIT stands 
irrevocably and militantly opposed.—J. G. B. 


The Seven Sins, by Audrey Wurdemann. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00. 


Artifice subtracts from the strength of this new work by the win- 
ner of the 1934 Pulitzer poetry prize. It+is nevertheless in many re- 
spects a significant book and one which no discriminating reader will 
dismiss lightly. Long before the award placed Audrey Wurdemann 
in the public eye, she was seen within limited circles as a star moving 
toward discovery. Her treatment of the narrative sequence upon which 
the present volume is built raises the interesting question of how her 
gifts, as they gather importance, are to be put into play. The signifi- 
cance of “The Seven Sins” lies therefore in the contrast it affords to her 
earlier work and in the added light it sheds upon her progress. 

Audrey Wurdemann writes with intensity and compression. Fire 
and ice are in her marrow. She can kindle words or cast them into 
crystals as the case may require. Since “Bright Ambush,” she has aug- 
mented this ability to command words and make them do her bidding. 
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But it may be asked fairly whether in striving for this mastery she has 
not sacrificed something of fidelity to the inner oracle. Reading “The 
Seven Sins,” one feels subtly the effect of influences exterior to the 
author’s own urging. The story, in brief, is that of seven brothers, each 
beset by one of the deadly sins. Struggle is futile and each of the broth- 
ers capitulates at last to the particular weakness or passion that plagues 
him. It is noticeable that no place is given to the possible operation of a 
divine, redeeming grace. Scattered throughout are passages of unques- 
tionable poetic virtuosity. But the total effect is disappointing. The 
structure is theatrical and the characters do not become real. One sees 
the portraits and the trappings vividly enough but does not live in the 
story. Speculation arises whether the poet’s dictation in this instance was 
from within. Admirers have been known to prod poets, especially the 
authors of successful first volumes, into unduly hastening the Parnassian 
ascent. It is a mistaken zeal. The poet is always safer to pick his own 
footing. The proof in the present poet’s case is in the epilogue with which 
the sequence concludes. Here the lyric note is once more struck: 


The body sins; the mind may move 

In some encloistered aisle of thought, 
And scarcely know and never prove 
What shapes the body’s sin has wrought. 


And both shall struggle and shall cease; 
The stalwart brain, the storming blood 
Must war and keep a watchful peace 
That beauty may be understood. 


This is the crux of the story. And that voice is the real voice of 
Audrey Wurdemann.—C. J. L. 


Call Back the Spring, by Daniel Whitehead Hicky. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. $1.75. 

Open this book at any of its fifty-seven pages and you will find 
verse that is buoyant, clean-hearted and contagiously musical. The 
beauty and witchery of the seasons, moments of happy reverie, the fleet- 
ing yet ever recurrent gleams of loveliness on land and sea—all these 
are captured in lines of level quality. Be it said to the high credit of 
Daniel Whitehead Hicky that he is never sardonic, never blasé. Sensi- 
tive more to the splendid than to the seamy side of the world, he em- 
braces delight wherever it accosts him. And such is his sincerity that 
the reader accepts his discoveries and shares them with a communicated 
fervor. This is Mr. Hicky’s second volume of verse. It fulfils to a de- 
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gree, though not with finality, the promise of his earlier work, “Bright 
Harbor,” which met with favoring appraisal. Gifted with a delicate ear 
for cadence and a keen sense of color and atmosphere, the author evinces 
growth in technical skill. Sonnets predominate in the present collec- 
tion but other forms are fashioned with equal facility. The tonal register 
is tenor throughout. 

Critically it might be observed that the poems in general are prod- 
ucts of elation rather than of concentration; and the effects, therefore, 
while pleasing, are apt to be transitory. Melody alone is not enough, for 
beauty is “meat as well as music,” as Kenneth Leslie, the Nova Scotia 
poet, reminds us. “Call Back the Spring” conjures its word-magic so 
ingratiatingly that many a reader will consider the enchantment a suffi- 
cient reward and make no inquiry as to the message. Others, less sus- 
ceptible to the luxury of words, will check each symbol for its meaning 
and, seeking the substance, find it slender. Conceding with due apprecia- 
tion the wide appeal of Mr. Hicky’s verse (for he undoubtedly has a 
growing public), it may not be amiss to hope that the next step in the 
development of this Academy Member of THE CaTHo tic Poetry Soci- 
ETY OF America will be to produce a poetry that will have cerebral as 
well as emotional impact; a poetry that will be as haunting in its implica- 
tions as in its melodies.—C. J. L. 


Sun Through Window Shutters, by Anne Southerne Tardy. Brattleboro, 
Vermont: The Stephen Daye Press. $1.75. 

Here is nothing earth-shaking—only a slim volume of verse. In 
many ways it seems just like the thousands of others pouring from presses, 
great and small, over the world. Yet there are poems in it that should 
not be allowed to flutter with the rest into the abyss. There is, for in- 
stance, the one called “Hurried Departure”: a brief and rather simple 
story, so poignant that that word, however overworked, must be used 
this once more to describe its effect. ‘“‘Witch-Woman” has a similar 
emotional appeal in its ending, but until the end it seems nothing more 
than a half-serious tale of witchcraft. The last poem in the book, “Only 
the Soul,” achieves a majestic effect more from its beautifully arranged 
rhymes and its ponderous rhythm than its idea. 

In general Mrs. Tardy’s verse seems too easily pretty, which may be 
why she is at her best when she abandons set forms and traditional 
rhythms. Her sonnets seem processions of resplendent words—each 
noun accompanied by the adjective which has made its home with it 
these past two hundred years. One might protest at her rhyming “afar” 
with “great-grandpapa,” but such slips seldom occur in this volume. It 
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is only just, too, to observe that this rhyme occurs in one of the lighter 
verses: which are, by the way, delicately charming. “Sun Through Win- 
dow Shutters” will be thoroughly enjoyed, no doubt, by many people of 
culture and taste. Parts of it will be liked even by those who are sick of 
poetry which is above mediocrity and yet not quite excellent.—K. K. 


The Hosting of the King, and Other Poems, by Michael Earls. Paterson: 
Saint Anthony Guild Press. $1.00. 

Too many writing religious poetry, put off their readers with plati- 
tudes—perhaps through some mistaken feeling of reticence. There are 
no reticences and no preachments here. It is even more important and 
more consoling to report that there is also no coyness, none of that 
“see!-how-simple-anyone-can-understand” air so irritating to the reader. 

The inspiration is almost entirely spiritual, ranging from the con- 
centration and austerity of “Defeat of Sorrow,” to the more conven- 
tional but tender and restrained “Simon of Cyrene”; and when secular 
themes creep in they are, for the most part, spiritualized by their treat- 
ment. “To My Sister” is, while not the best, the most touching and 
memorable of these poems. “The Hosting of the King,” from which 
the volume takes its name, concerns the Eucharistic Congress held in 
Ireland in 1932, and is too reminiscent to be notable. The forms em- 
ployed are—roughly—three. The best is a tightly packed chain of short- 
lined quatrains, remarkable for distinction of phrase. The most fre- 
quent is a ballad form which varies in length but maintains its briskness 
of pace with scarcely a trip in the ruts of carelessness or padding. Finally 
there are the sonnets, which sometimes come off and sometimes do not, 
and which are marred most by archaisms and stock phrases. One son- 
net, “The Autumn Parade,” mainly escapes these faults and achieves 
charm and color. 

This should be, in the best sense, a popular book; it attains that 
eminence by a near miracle without concessions to triteness.—C. E. M. 


COMMUNICATION 


Toronto, Canada. 
To the Editor—I congratulate you on the success you are achieving in 
editing SPIRIT. It is becoming very distinctive and full of merit and, 
if I am not mistaken, your beautiful little messenger of poetry is sure to 
grow in popularity. . . . Little fear but SPIRIT will hold the spiritual 
torch up by publishing such splendid articles as “The Metaphysics of 
Poetry” by Sister M. Thérése.—Thomas O’Hagan. 
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